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Subject: USSR-CHINA: Moscow Assesses the Future 


Nearly two years ago we asked the question: Does Russia 
have a China policy?L/ We concluded at that time that it didnot 
and that the USSR appeared to be doing little more than reacting 
to Chinese affronts while awaiting the passing of Mao. We now 
return to the subject and examine both Soviet public statements 
and Soviet actions and conclude that the outlines of an actively 
anti-Chinese foreign policy are emerging. 


ABSTRACT 


1. The USSR appears to estimate that relations with China 
will remain bad for the foreseeable future and that steps must. 
be taken to counter.Chinese inroads and to put Peking on the: de- 
fensive, Specifically, the USSR has: 

@ (a) aepanded contact with Mao's rivals abroad and 
probably has also intensified its subversive activity among 


minorities living in China; 
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(b) strengthened its military forces along the Chines 
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border and shed Soviet blood to maintain control over contested 


territory; 


1. See Research Memorandum RSB~105, "Does Russia Have A 
China Policy: The Decline of Sino-Soviet Relations and the USSR'@ 
Future Interests in China," September 21, 1967 (CONFIDENTIAL / 
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(c) undertaken a massive educational campaign within 
the communist movement to keep Peking in as deep a state of 
isolation as possible; 


(d) attempted to improve its relations with states along 


China's periphery, pursuing in particular good relations with the 


Asian communist states, 

2, There is no evidence that the USSR favors any individual 
or group in China or considers that it has a friend in court in 
Peking. 

3. Despite Soviet approaches to Western states on China,;, 
there is no indication that the USSR has concluded that it must 
forego objectives in the West in order to obtain support against 
China, The USSR appears to have adequate military and political 


means to cope with Mao and his successors without Western help, 
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The Party Undermined 


The USSR has become increasingly concerned by what Mao has 
done to the Communist Party of China. Moscow claims that Maoist 
attacks on the CCP represent the repudiation of Leninist teachings 
concerning the leading role of the communist party in a socialist 
state and that they have led to the establishment of a "military- 
bureaucratic dictatorship" in China. ‘These claims, despite their 
obviously self-serving quality, reflect a profound Soviet concern 
over the implications of Maoist policies for communism, both 
within China and elsewhere in the world. 


Moscow has concluded that Mao is creating an institutional 
framework for China in which residual ties of loyalty to the 
Marxist-Leninist value system are suppressed and in which tra- 
ditionalist modes and nationalistic prejudices are revived. “Mosco 
moreover, is convinced that Mao has fostered this institutional 
framework in order to inhibit the restoration of ties with the 
USSR and the rest of the communist movement on: the basis of a 
commonly shared value system. Although the USSR has no expec~ 
tation that normal relations could be established with Mao, it 
probably had hoped that a common language could be found with his 
successors, Institutional changes wrought by Mao have made it 
increasingly difficult for the Soviets to continue to entertain 
this hope, 

There is, of course, a strong element of disingenuousness 
in this reasoning process since Soviet practice has made it evi- 
dent that interparty ties are not bonds uniting equals but flour! 
only when a party is willing to accept Soviet predominance. Neve 
theless, Soviet: commentary on China suggests that even limited, 
temporary rapprochements of the kind achieved with Yugoslavia in 
the mid-1950's and again in the early 1960's will be all but 
impossible with the "“mtlitary~bureaucratic dictatorship" created 
by Mao over the prostrate body of the CCP, 
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The Challenge to Legitimacy ' 


The USSR also regards Maoist purges of the CCP and the pron 
nence of military men in the Chinese leadership as indirect atte 
on the legitimacy of the CPSU. In the past year, particularly : 
reference to Czechoslovakia but also in commentaries on China, 
USSR has shown great sensitivity to any denigration of the lead’ 
role of the communist party. The Soviets are extremely sensitt 
to the importance of preventing the erosion of the position of 
CPSU at home as well as the importance of maintaining this prin 
ple among all communist parties. 
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Soviet leadership of the movement was asserted in the 1920's 
‘in good part through the Bolshevization of foreign parties. .The 
CPSU recognizes that the most 1t can obtain today is acknowledg-. 
ment by other CP's of its position as first among equals. This, 
however, does not in Soviet eyes diminish the necessity for all 
parties to adhere to strict Leninist organizational norms. 
Maoist purges of the CCP, then, are regarded as an implicit attack 
on the position of the CPSU as the leader of the communist movement 
and thus have become a challenge to the unique position Mosc ow - 
has sought to achieve on the world scene, 


China as A Symptom and A Cause of Soviet Troubles 


The USSR has devoted vast amounts of attention in its propa- 
ganda to Chinese deviations from Marxist-Leninist norms. This. 
propaganda has had a didactic and allegoric purpose, being designed 
primarily to warn other CP's and radical movements of the dangers 
of following Chinese theory and practice. The prestige of the 
Chinese revolution and Peking's appeals to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world have been dissipated in part by the excesses 
of the cultural revolution, but Moscow recognizes that they sti11 
pose serious potential problems, particularly in the non-Western 
world, 


A major Soviet concern today is whether Soviet-style commun- 
ism is to remain for large numbers of radicals on the left the 
unquestioned means of expressing discontent and effecting change. 
Peking's assertion that Maoism is the Marxism-Leninism of our time 
is one of the most direct assertions of a growing challenge Moscow 
has faced: the institutional coalescence of new radical forms of 
protest and of social change which reject Leninist views on class 
struggle and Leninist organizational forms. China, then, is re-~ 
garded as both a symptom and a cause of the erosion of Soviet ° 
influence on the radical left. 


Soviet condemnation of China is not intended to provide a 
brief for the expulsion of China from the movement or to incite 
Mao's enemies to unseat him, Rather, it is intended as a warning 
of the dangers of breaking away from Leninist theory and practice, 
This campaign has been handsomely abetted by the excesses. of the 
cultural revolution, but Moscow recognizes that the danger will 
persist as long as Maoism is held up as a philosophic competitor 
to current Soviet theory. Thus, the USSR will continue for the 
foreseeable future to wage a massive ideological and propaganda 
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struggle against China, directing its message primarily to other 
communist parties and to radical groups around the world. This 
effort, of course, runs counter to ¢he stated Soviet goal of a. 
rapprochement with the CCP, This stated goal represents little 
more than a pious hope, however, and not an operational principle. 


The Military Danger 


Since the first incident on the Ussuri on March 2 of this 
year, the USSR has gone to considerable lengths to inform its: | 
citizenry of the dangers of a military confrontation with China, 
Soviet propaganda has even suggested the possibility of war. It 
is not entirely clear why the Soviet leaders have decided .to 
engage in such a campaign, clearly designed as it is to create . 
concern and to intensify the emotional feeling in the USSR against 
the Chinese. It seems likely that, in part, this campaign has 
domestic political overtones and is intended as a means of bringing 
about greater unity at home. 


Despite the highly emotional content of this propaganda, how- 
ever, and despite Soviet approaches to other governments concerning 
the Ussuri. fighting and the Chinese danger, it 1s clear. that 
Moscow feels it has sufficient force at its disposal to deal with 
the Chinese. Reinforcements of military units along the border in 
- recent years are intended to meet the increased danger from China, 
but. there is no indication that Moscow has regarded this danger as 
being so great as to require the weakening of its forces’ in. thes 
West. 


Factionalism Encouraged 


Neither public: nor private Soviet commentary has provided a 
firm indication of how the USSR views the succession problem in: 
China, It. is probable that the Soviets have accumulated extensive 
. bilographic data. on most middle and upper~level officials in the 
party, government, and military in China, If, however, Moscow ‘has 
been able to.find a champion in Peking, it has been very careful | 
noe: to jeopardize his future by revealing his identity. 


It 1s, moreover, impossible to determine whether Soviet propa- 


ganda on factionalism within the Chinese leadership reflects any- 
thing more than a desire to sow dissension in Peking, An emerging 
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theme in Soviet propaganda has been the intense hostility between 
the faction led by Mao, which Moscow claims includes Politburo 
member Yao Wen-yuan, and the military faction, led by Lin Piao. 
Yao Wen-yuan, who is identified in Soviet propaganda as Mao's 
son-in-law, has been mentioned frequently in recent broadcasts 

as Mao's actual heir-apparent who will prevent Lin Piao from 
succeeding to power after Mao's death, This theme has been aug- 
mented by propaganda to the Chinese Communist army clearly in- 
tended to fan rivalry between the army and the party. 


Appeals to the Military 


Numerous Soviet radio broadcasts to China have been itntended 
Specifically for military listeners. These broadcasts have ats 
tempted to persuade the military that Maoist policies have deprive 
China of Soviet weapons aid and have suggested that these policies 
have cost China Soviet support in the event of war, They have 
also warned the army that extensive purges similar to those al- 
ready conducted in the party will soon be instituted in its ven 
by Mao, 


It has long appeared reasonable to assume that elements with. 
in the Chinese military have favored closer ties with the USSR, 
and circumstantial evidence has suggested that one of the causes 
of the downfall of both Peng Teh-hual and Lo Jui-ching was their 
desire to ease China's hostility toward the USSR in order to 
obtain Soviet military aid, There 1s no evidence, however, to 
Suggest that any prominent military leader in China currently. 
favors a rapprochement with the USSR. 


Soviet propaganda to the Chinese military, then, must be 
assumed to be intended to nurture latent civil-military rivalries 
in China, although it is possible that the USSR 1s aware of. serio 
factional differences and calculates that the resolution of thése 
differences by the military could significantly improve the eee 
spects for a modus vivendi with Peking, 


Grim Outlook 


The probability of this is not great, however, Rather, 1 
appears likely that. the USSR has few influential, friends in court 
in Peking and that Moscow entertains: little hope for improved - 
relations with China even after Mao's death, Recent Soviet ber 
havior, in fact, suggests that Moscow has decided that the only 
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means available to protect its interests in China is to cultivate 
friends elsewhere than in Peking. 


Soviet propaganda to minority groups in China particularly 
in Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, efforts to establish contacts 
with Tibetan exiles, and gestures toward Taiwan suggest an intensti- 
-fied interest in cultivating Mao's rivals and in fomenting dis- 
content in the borderlands, These steps probably would not ‘have 
been taken if the USSR calculated that 1t had any immediate hope 
of a rapprochement with Peking, In addition, the buildup of 
military forces on the Chinese border suggest that the Soviet: 
leaders have resigned themselves instead to an extended pertod of” 
hostility with China, 


No Help Needed From US 


Soviet diplomats have suggested on several occasions that 
the US and the USSR have a common interest in isolating China. 
There ts no doubt that the USSR is profoundly disturbed by the. 
possibility of a Sino-US rapprochement and that it is in the 
Soviet interest to discourage the US from easing its relations with 
Peking. There is no indication, however, that the USSR is willing 
to pay a political price to prevent Sino-US relations from im- |. 
proving, 


Even under far more ominous circumstances in the, late 1930's 
the USSR was unwilling to deal with the Western states in order. 
to ease the threat of a war on two fronts without obtaining ; 
political and territorial compensation from its prospective 
partners, Under the less compelling circumstances of today it:is- 
highly doubtful that Moscow perceives the need to abandon political 
objectives in the West in order to attempt to isolate China. 
Rather, the USSR appears to calculate that it has adéquate means 
at 1ts disposal to deal with China militarily and sufficient politi- 
cal options and leverage in Asia to compete with Mao and his slic ~ 
‘cessors without Western help. 
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